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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 





ARE YOU WITH ME? 


Up in Coconino County a young boy lives on a ranch. He 
will own and operate it eventually, harvesting the summer hay 
from the cienega, cleaning the springs, mending the snow fences, 
moving his stock with the seasons from mountain meadow to 
grassland pasture under the Rim. Why does he need to read? 
Because he has to know about conservation of rangelands, scien- 
tific breeding practices, marketing; he has to know about taxes 
and schools and legislation. He may be a state legislator. And if 
he isn’t one, he'll be voting for one. Everything impinges on his 
widening world. Inform him! Give him books to learn from, .to 
learn how to be a better rancher, citizen, man. 


Over in Mohave County an old man grubs in the seared and 
rocky cliffs along the Big Sandy for uranium. He'll never be State 
Mine Inspector or run an assay office or retire to a luxury trailer 
at Bullhead City. He'll just go on digging in the crenellated hills. 
Enrich him! Give him books to think on, to endow his diminish- 
ing time with imagination and beauty beyond the stroke of his 
miner's pick. 


You librarians in Arizona, you in Wickenburg, in Showlow, 
in Whiteriver, in Benson and Morenci and Tombstone and Clark- 
dale: People live in these places, and in a hundred other towns 
from Fredonia to Lochiel, and where people live, where they are 
growing up, maturing, learning, becoming, there also do they 
need, want, long for, seek. 


Stand up! Step forward! Lead! 
Bea provider. Succor. Sustain. Set fire. 
How to say it newly? 


Let no one gainsay your right to set the pace. Do you re- 
member last winter when a powerful man in the state who op- 
posed our request for a library extension appropriation called: us 
1 “bunch of do-gooders”? I like that! To do good. To be a com- 
mon denominator. To be a provider. All the young men, the small 
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fry, the Jaycee, the housewife, the mechanic—they’re your re-' 
sponsibility. Let them read, read everything, explore the world 
we live in, independently, critically, and trust them to use this 
wisdom rightly. 

For this is what it means to be a librarian. Inform them. 
Enrich them. Release them. Above all, be steadfast in the exercise 
of your right to speak for and to all men everywhere, through 


books. 


—PATRICIA PAYLORE 





MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


The membership drive for 1953-54 is now on. There are still 
many goals to reach. To attain these, the ASLA needs the sup- 
port of all librarians and Friends of Libraries in Arizona. Why 
not join now? This issue of the LIBRARIAN is the last which will 
be sent to 1952-53 members. Please send dues to: 


Mrs. MAYONE Burns, Treasurer 
Arizona State Library Association 
P. O. Box 1065 


Tucson, Arizona 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIPS 


Ia bahar hnin bomannlsnininten lining $ 1.00 
Salary between $1,501 and $3, 000 .. Sea eA i al a 2.00 
Salary between $3,001 and $4,000 2.000..0...000.00ccccceeeeeeeeeee eee 3.00 
Salary over $4,001 ......................... Piso, ee eras eg ees 4.00 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIPS 
RN NE A cece eannnrenntacti $ 1.00 
Budget between $5,001 and $15,000 ~...........22 ee eeeeeeee 2.00 
Budget between $15,001 and $50,000 ................2..eeseeeeeees 4.00 
Budget between $50,001 and $100,000 ..........-.--- eee 6.00 
SE ME TI scan csasetsttnndenantnnninap inch nstpbeaninen 10.00 
SPECIAL 
aa ee FL RTE LOR NL eee NEN FO $ 1.00 
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THIS DRY AND WRINKLED LAND* 


By LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
LIBRARIAN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LoS ANGELES 


Fellow librarians and southwesterners, dwellers in this dry 
and wrinkled land, I propose to remark first upon the weather of 
London, the English capital where I lived year before last. Lon- 
don’s weather is wet and windy, is cold and foggy, but is never 
the same for long because of the sea-wind which is constantly 
veering around the compass. “If you don’t like our weather,” re- 
marked an early Londoner, or was it Mark Twain?, “just wait a 
minute!” 

As for me, I loved the London weather, because I had come 
from the semi-arid land south of Tehachapi, where a ten-year 
drought had all but leached the marrow from my bones, and I 
was thirsty for rainwater. 

During the first six months in London, I flabbergasted the 
porters in the big Chelsea apartment house where I lived, by 
rushing out doors hatless every time it rained and just standing 
in the falling water. 

The first six months, that is. By January, I thought someone 
should go upstairs and turn off the water—and the sleet—and the 
snow—and the cold. Even those lyrical outbursts by the B.B.C. 
weather forecasters, those poems-in-prose which made the foulest 
weather sound fair, were not enough; something more than “bright 
intervals” were needed to warm my bones. 

Up to January, through summer's golden end and autumn’s 
rainbow fall, I turned my back on the far away Southwest, with 
no attacks of homesickness. Then one zero morning, there fell 
through the mail-slot in the door, something which swung my 
compass back to the Southwest, and caused the most intense 
longing for this dry and wrinkled land. 

What was it? It was the Christmas number of Arizona High- 
ways, with a splash of spidery poinsettias on the cover. A well- 
meaning friend, a retired Santa Fé railway official, had sent it as 
a gesture of affection. It made me long for home. London in 
winter had become a foggy desert, while Arizona’s landscape, 
pictured in the magazine, was paradise, no less. 

Actually, it was that brilliant number of the country’s most 
colorful magazine that got me through London’s worst winter 





* Address given at the annual conference of the Arizona State Li- 
brary Association, Hacienda del Sol, Tucson, April 11, 1953. 
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since 1066. I used it as supplementary heat; not burning it, no— 


by propping it open on the mantel and letting its pictures ir- 
radiate the room. 


The blossoming trees were my favorites— the palo verde, 
yellow against the blue sky; and the ironwood, lavender against 
purple; both standing transfigured i in the midst of the stark land- 
scape, symbols of what a little water can do when poured on the 
earth at the right time and place—examples too of what a mere 
magazine can mean in a man’s life. 


In spite of my title and this meteorological beginning, I did 
not come all the way to Tucson to talk to you about the weather 
on the land, or even about the Southwest as such. I really don't 
know much about the Southwest, least of all about Arizona. For 
nearly half a century I have been crossing the state, but always 
up north on the Santa Fé trail, either by rail or by road. I am not 
an outdoors man. My preference is for a Simmons mattress rather 
than a Sears sleeping bag. I do know a horned toad though when 
I see one, and how to lasso the little saurian with a grass-stalk 
lariat, then stroke him to sleep with finger-tips on his supple 
throat. 


I really don’t recognize state lines when my mind dwells on 
this part of the world. New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
Sonora, California—Baja rather than Alta—those regions where 
the average annual rainfall is less than twelve inches—were first 
christened “The Southwest” by Charles F. Lummis, that strange 
man of a generation ago, who founded the Southwest Museum in 
Los Angeles, and as city librarian of Los Angeles, introduced the 
custom of branding the books LAPL, with a hot iron on their 
fore-edges! It was Lummis who also originated the phase “See 
America First.” 


I. came not to make a boundary survey or to further divert 
the Colorado’s flow, but rather to talk about those things which 
distinguish librarians from engineers, dentists, and other profes- 
sionals—books, of course! And that’s why you asked me to talk, 
because you know that no matter how circuitous my opening re- 
marks may be, or how craftily I disguise myself as a scientist, I 
will sooner or later get around to my true subject, our true sub- 
ject—books. 


Take books out of libraries, and they won't need librarians 
for what’s left. Curled-up film in cans, spools of wire and wheels 
of tape, shining discs and glassy slides—all the so-called non- book 
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material has its place in the modern library, yes, but not in the 
center. 


Central in every library and central in my philosophy and 
practice of librarianship are books. That’s my story since child- 
hood and I’m sticking to it. That’s my speech and now I shall give 
it: some remarks about three Southwest books which like the 
flowering trees — the palo verde and the ironwood — have been 
drawn like blossoms from this land, by the loving hands of true 
artists. 

Do you remember those lines of Robert Browning? “Never 
the time and the place and the loved one all together.” And 
haven't we all proved him wrong at least a few times in our lives? 

Let’s consider the also rare conjunction of the right time, the 
right place, and the right book. In my volume called Islands of 
Books, there is an essay about it, in which I told my good fortune 
in having more than once read a book under perfect and mem- 
orable circumstances. Moby Dick on a long sea-voyage. The 
poems of Shelley in a cherry orchard in Burgundy. Lady Chatter- 
ley in the cab of a delivery truck, parked under a camphor tree in 
new leaf. Mary Austin’s Land of Little Rain—one of the great 
Southwest books—in Paris, in the mild and rainy month of May. 
Two Years Before the Mast, best of all early Californiana, in a 
bare London boarding house, twenty years ago, when I lived in 
the lee of Primrose Hill. 


A similar crystallization of the time and the place and the 
book occurred last year, not in London, but in that windy gray 
city to the north, the city known as “Auld Reeky,” from its millions 
of smoking chimney pots, the capital of Scotland—Edinburgh. 

I went up on the Night-Flying Scotsman, ostensibly to talk to 
the English- Speaking Union on the poetry of place, but really to 
ransack the city’s old bookshops. I liked those people who looked 
and dressed and even talked like Scots! I liked their thick porridge 
and their rainbow tartans. I found their city more like San Fran- 
cisco than any other, in its hilly site, windy weather, fierce civic 
pride, and contempt for the sprawling giant four hundred miles 
to the south. 

In Edinburgh’s biggest antiquarian bookshop, that of John 
Grant, on the George IV Bridge, I fell upon—of all unlikely things 
—a collection of Western Americana which had belonged to a 
deceased American consul, a native of the Southwest who had 
been exiled overseas for the past forty years, and whose unfeel- 
ing widow, native of one of the continental countries, had lost no 
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time in disposing of her husband’s incomprehensible collection on 
the barbarian lands which lie beyond the Hudson. 

From this collection I bought several good books for UCLA, 
and for myself a single well-read edition of a Southwest book I 
had not read for many years—Death Comes for the Archbishop. 
When I first read Willa Cather’s book, I had found it thin and 
dry bare-boned and bloodless, for I was then under the spell of 
Tom Wolfe and his Mississippi-like books, with their flotsam and 
jetsam—all the miscellaneous wreckage of a disordered talent. I 
hadn't appreciated Willa Cather’s accomplishment, a river-book 
too, but more like the Gila, a place where little water runs on 
the surface and the wonder is worked in a subterranean way. 


I took the book back to my hotel and re-read it that night, 
propped up in bed in an enormous high-ceilinged room, after a 
satisfying supper made simply of brown bread and butter, plum 
jam, and tea-strong tea, not made with tea-bags. 

It was the perfect time and the place to read Death Comes 
for the Archbishop, for in some ways Scotland is Britain’s dry and 
wrinkled land, whose beauty appears only after a second look. 


Like Judy van der Veer’s books about the San Diego back 
country, Willa Cather’s Archbishop is hard to classify. Is it a 
novel? A prose-poem? A religious biography? History? Such 
definitions do not matter, of course. The book is. And re-reading 
it there is an Edinburgh hotel room, the traffic noises dwindling 
as the night lengthened, I realized for the first time the magni- 
tude of Miss Cather’s accomplishment. To have watered this arid 
land with compassion and love, to have embraced its fierce and 
austere beauty, to have transfigured its savage history of conquest 
and bloodshed, and by this magic of art, to have brought to 
flower a book more lasting than any desert flower, a true im- 
mortelle! This was an act of supreme art. 


Into it she put everything she was, had been and would be— 
her Nebraska girlhood, her travels abroad, her reading, her many 
visits to the Southwest. In her posthumous book On Writing, I 
found a letter she had written later to The Commonweal in which 
she told what had led her to write Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop. 1 think it worth quoting in full: 

“During the twelve years that followed my first year in New 
Mexico and Arizona I went back as often as I could, and the story 
of the Church and the Spanish Missionaries was always what 
most interested me; but I hadn’t the most remote idea of trying 
to write about it. I was working on things of a very different 
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nature, and any story of the Church in the Southwest was cer- 
tainly the business of some Catholic writer, and not mine at all.” 


“Meanwhile Archbishop Lamy, the first Bishop of New Mex- 
ico, had become a sort of invisible personal friend. I had heard a 
great many interesting stories about him from very old Mexicans 
and traders who still remembered him, and I never passed the 
life-size bronze of him which stands under a locust tree before 
the Cathedral in Santa Fé without wishing I could learn more 
about a pioneer churchman who looked so well-bred and dis- 
tinguished. In his pictures one felt the same thing, something 
fearless and fine and very, very well-bred—something that spoke 
of race. What I felt curious about was the daily life of such a 
man in a crude frontier society.” 

“Two years ago, in Santa Fé,” Miss Cather goes on to say, 
“that curiosity was gratified. I came upon a book printed years 
ago on a country press at Pueblo, Colorado: The Life of the Right 
Reverend Joseph P. Machebeuf .. . at last I found out what I 
wanted to know about, how the country and the people of New 
Mexico seemed to those first missionary priests from France. 
Without those letters in Father Howlett’s book to guide me, I 
would certainly never have dared to write my book.” 


“My book was a conjunction of the general and the particular, 


like most works of the imagination. I had all my life wanted to do 
something in the style of legend, which is absolutely the reverse 
of dramatic treatment. Since I first saw the Puvis de Chavannes 
frescoes of the life of St. Genevieve in my student days, I have 
wished that I could try something a little like that in prose; some- 
thing without accent, ‘with none of the artificial elements of com- 
position. In the Golden Legend the martyrdom of the saints are 
no more dwelt upon than are the trivial incidents of their lives; it 
is as though all human experiences, measured against one su- 
preme spiritual experience, were of about the same importance. 
The essence of such writing is not to hold the note, not to use an 
incident for all there is in it—but to touch and pass on. I felt that 
such writing would be a kind of discipline in these days when the 
‘situation’ is made to count for so much in writing, when the 
general tendency is to force things up.” 

“In this kind of writing the mood is the thing—all the little 
figures and stories are mere improvisations that come out of it. 
What I got from Father Machebeuf’s letters was the mood, ‘the 
spirit in which they accepted the accidents and hardships of a 
desert country, the joyful energy that kept them going. To attempt 
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to convey this hardihood of spirit one must use language a little 
stiff, a little formal, one must not be afraid of the old trite phrase- 
ology of the frontier. Some of those time-worn phrases I used 
as the note from the piano by which the violinist tunes his instru- 
ment. Not that there was much difficulty in keeping the pitch. I 
did not sit down to write the book until the feeling of it had so 
teased me that I could not get on with other things. The writing 
of it took only a few months, because the book had all been lived 

many times before it was written, and the happy mood in which I 
began it never paled. It was like going back and playing the early 
composers after a surfeit of modern music.” 


Do I ever do anything so unexotic as just simply read a book 
at home? Of course—every day of my life. My second Southwest 
book is one I read for the first time only a week ago, a few chap- 
ters every night after my “home work” was done, and with the 
excitement that comes from the discovery of a book that one 
knows will be lasting. 

Like Cather’s Archbishop, this other Southwest book is hard 
to classify, it being a novel based on a recent historical figure. It 
is Apache by Will Levington Comfort, the novel by a very 
strange writer, published in 1931, just a year before the death of 
this versatile man who ended his career as the messiah of a 
Hollywood cult. 

His novel about the great Apache chieftain of a century ago 
known as Mangus Colorado—Red Sleeve—was an unexpected 
capstone on the long line of Comfort’s books which began in 1910 
with Routledge Rides Alone and included Fate Knocks at the 
Door, Red Fleece and Midstream. 

All of the titles at least were familiar to me as a child, as I 
used to take forced afternoon naps on a sofa in the family library 
and got to know hundreds of books by their backstrips. Ah where 
are the books of yesteryear? 

Comfort’s Apache, though, I never heard of until a week ago, 
when I began to face the fact that there must be more to a talk 
than a title. Up to then all I had was folder of hieroglyphics that 
I had been accumulating, ever since I was seduced by the most 
persuasive letter I have ever received—Fleming Bennett’s artful 
invitation to speak. 

One of my hieroglyphics I deciphered as J. Frank Dobie’s 
Guide to Life and Literature of the Southwest, a new edition of 
which came out last year and which frankly states on the title- 
page was “revised and enlarged in both knowledge and wisdom,” 
and which says on the verso of the title-page “not copyright in 
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1942. Again not copyright in 1952. Anybody is welcome to help 
himself to any of it in any way.” 

The great and good Frank Dobie, Texan, Southwesterner, 
American, human being! I remember when he visited UCLA a 
few years ago to give a public lecture, was late to a preliminary 
meeting of campus big-wigs, and was found palavering with a 
janitor whom he'd recognized as an old-time Colorado horse- 
wrangler. 

It was a note in Dobie’s inspiring bibiography which led 
me to Will Comfort’s Apache. It said, simply, “Noble; vivid; 
semifiction.” And elsewhere, “Despite the fact that it is not on 
the literary map, Will Levington Comfort’s Apache remains for 
me the most moving and incisive piece of writing on Indians of 
the Southwest that I have found.” 

Next I turned to the Library's card catalog, hopeful of find- 
ing that UCLA had a copy of Apache. Yes! Ever since 1945, when 
it was the 464th thousand, 95lst volume added to a collection 
which now, eight years later, has more than doubled. 

Dobie is right. Comfort’s last book is both noble and vivid. 
It moved me deeply, both by the heartbreaking story it tells of a 
great chief's rise and fall and the fall of the Apache themselves Ss, as 
wall as by the evocation of this very landscape, this Lower 
Sonoran biological zone, where “sky determines,” to use the title 
of Ross Calvin’s good book. 


This is accomplished by the use of lean and muscled lan- 
guage, by the paring away and rendering of prose fat, in a tri- 
umph of selective skill, the culmination of years of practice in 
writing. Here is none of the bloat which gives us the work of 
Tom Wolfe and such recent monstrosities as the two-volume 
novel about life in a Texas small town. (If one wants all the de- 
tails of life, I say, let him go to the newspaper; if one seeks the 
essence of life in a small town, let him read such masterpieces in 
miniature as the Spoon River Anthology and Winesburg, Ohio.) 

Here is a sample of Comfort’s precise, evocative prose, which 
describes the setting for an Apache ambush of a Mexican con- 
ducta, en route from Chihuahua. Mangus Colorado is looking 
down on the encampment: “Two hours later in the first light, his 
eyes filled with the great layout of the Nakai-yes—goods and ani- 
mals and sleeping men. Including the soldiers in escort, the num- 
ber of the pack-train outnumbered the Apaches. Breakfast fires 
were already being lighted below. It was like looking down upon 
Santa Rita itself—the massed fires at daybreak. Mantas and 
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aparejos in long piles, groups of blanketed figures beginning to 
sit up—cafe, tortillas, huevos, steam of venison, pork and beef 
rising in the gray blue motionless air before sunrise.” 

“This was not the place chosen for attack. The cienaga itself, 
seven miles farther back toward the Pass, exactly fitted the 
Apache idea for that. Mangus Colorado had passed by the cienaga 
in the dark this morning, and retraced now before the pack-train 
was in motion. The gorge widened intc a mountain meadow, all 
but closed at either end. Cienaga Alta, high swamp, the Mexicans 
called it, but the Apaches had a more telling name, Womb of the 
Mountains.” 


“He studied it in detail presently. The base of the gorge, 
where it widened like a big par-fleche, was edged with oak, alder, 
willow and buckthorn, admirably suited to ambuscade. The floor 
of the gorge was sludgy grass-land—deeply mossed and lily 
covered, famed resting-ground for hoof-worn and travel-spent 
ponies. A few days here took the fever out of the joints and 
started the horn growing. Also the dried lily leaves were thin and 
tough and made better cigarito papers than even the husk of 
soccoro. 


“The day heightened, but not in the fury of yesterday. Sands 
of the journey of death yesterday; today water, wood and grass. 


Yet here, too, was high summer, the sun draining the trees of 
their life, even with their roots in water. The air was heavy-sweet 
with the essences of lily and fern and the bark of trees hard- 
pressed by the sun. Meanwhile the pack-train crawled nearer, 
Victorio and his men ranging above, muffle-winged like owls.” 

I have no idea of how Will Comfort happened to turn from 
his doings as a cult-leader and write this acrid novel about the 
noblest of the Indian tribes, or of all the steps he took to docu- 
ment it. I had only time enough to learn that Comfort used a 
single library for the historical backgroud—a library in Los An- 
geles which contains one of the great collections on Arizona—the 
Southwest Museum, founded in 1903 by old Lummis himself. 

The Museum’s present director is the venerable Frederick 
Webb Hodge, now in his 89th year, the foremost authority on the 
American Indians. I phoned to ask him if he was familiar with 
Comfort’s Apache, and found him in the midst of preparing to 
testify in Federal court on a suit the Apaches have brought against 
the government. 

“Familiar with Comfort’s book?” he exploded. “Man, he did 
the research on it here in this library! He gave us the original 
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manuscript too. It is true to the Apache.” The final imprimatur! 


On my way home from Britain I drove a Hillman Minx from 
New York to Los Angeles. It was one of the best weeks of my 
life. It is wonderful to be homeward bound after long travels by 
land, by sea and in the air, to be headed west again, to rise with 
the sun, follow him by day, and to sleep when he disappears. I 
was alone, except for the company of a portable radio I bought 
at Macy’s and kept on hour after hour, tuned always to the local 
stations whose home-made programs and home-baked com- 
mercials were preferable to the pre-fabricated pap of the national 
networks, with their split-second timing and hyper-thyroid an- 
nouncers. 


It was somewhere west of Guymon that I saw the West really 
begin to begin. Rolling down U. S. 54 to junction with U. S. 66 
at Tucumcari, I saw the earth get more and more barren and 
beautiful. Jackrabbits and road-runners paced the Minx for 
awhile. In an Albuquerque park I lunched on the grass in the 
shade of an oleander. All afternoon the little car labored up the 
long slope of the continental divide, finally leaving the watershed 
of the Rio Grande for that of the Gila and the Colorado—as good 
as home! 

I was in the Upper Sonoran biological zone of pifion and 
juniper, climbing even higher to sugar pine at Flagstaff. In 
Williams I stopped at a trader’s store where once, years before, 
I had seen a Navajo blanket and a basket which I longed to own 
and was too poor to buy. Alas, they were gone. No matter though. 
The more one acquires means, the less he finds himself wanting 
to possess things to himself alone. Access to city libraries, state 
museums, and national parks, is wealth enough, once basic eco- 
nomic security has been achieved. If this be Socialism, make 
the most of it. 

Hour after hour on that overland journey I kept thinking of 
how one should best live his life, how meet his responsibilities, 
how best fulfill his talents, a philosophical interlude dominated 
by a single book, a Southwest book, first read in 1943, and which 
I kept wanting to have with me on that crossing. It is the book 
which will end my talk, a little book which has much in common 
with the other two about which I have spoken. 

It is Haniel Long’s Interlinear to Cabeza de Vaca, first pub- 
lished at Santa Fé by the cooperative Writers Editions in 1936, 
and reissued by New York and London publishers under the less 
fortunate title The Power Within Us. For ten years it has been a 
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favorite of mine, and I have given away many copies of this little 
book of less than fifty pages. 

Cabeza de Vaca, it will be recealled, was a Spanish explorer, 
shipwrecked in 1528 on the Florida Coast. For the next eight 
years he and a few hardy fellows—survivors of an original four 
hundred—wandered west, living among the Indians of the South- 
west, and becoming possessed of a mysterious power to heal 
their illnesses. 

After his final rescue and return to Spain, Cabeza de Vaca 
published in 1542 a laconic narrative of his miraculous wander- 
ings. Between the lines of this narrative Haniel Long wrote his 
Interlinear, an interpretation of Cabeza de Vaca as both a his- 
torical personage and a symbol. 

It is a truly wonderful little book, linked to Willa Cather’s 
and Will Comfort’s by its sense of history, its compassion for hu- 
man suffering, its joy in man’s finding himself only by losing him- 
self in the service of others, and finally in its evocation of the 
evergreen spirit of this dry and wrinkled land. 


What more is there to say? A few final words. I have failed 
to mention what every Arizona license plate declares is your 
chief glory, but then I am a poor California booster as well, hav- 
ing yet to see our grand canyon, the Yosemite! 

No words about Acoma, immemorial pueblo of the sky- 
dwellers, which figures in Death Comes for the Archbishop? Or 
of Shiprock, lonely on the northern plain, the mere sight of which, 
from either earth or air, moves me deeper than all the pyramids 
in Egypt? Or of the Mesa Verde, pifion fragrant, juniper sweet, 
my first visit to which was one of the great experiences of my 
life? 

But all this is Upper Sonoran. Let’s return to the Lower 
Sonoran and end this Tucson talk, lest it too become dry and 
wrinkled. 

If I didn’t spend so much time talking, I would be better 
read than I am. My Mother tells the story of how, before I learned 
to read, she had trouble keeping me at home; and then one day, 
after I had learned the best of all uses for one’s eyes, I was im- 
mersed in a book after school, when the neighborhood gang came 
by, calling for me to come out and play, as of yore. 

“I can't,” was my reply, “I’ve got too many books to read!” 

Now forty years have passed, and I still feel the same. What 
true librarian doesn’t? 

Shall we go read? 
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Another LB Example of 
“SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE MORE” 


Free-standing unit-type Library Bureau steel book stacks with closed ends and 
closed bases, in the Ellet Branch of the Akron, Ohio, Public Library. 


Thirty years from now the above 
photograph could be taken again with 
the same results — a picture of trim, 
firmly aligned, free-standing book 
stacks. 

Reason: the Ellet branch of the 
Akron, Ohio, Public Library didn’t 
buy “price merchandise” when they 
installed new stacks — they invested 
in quality equipment by specifying 
Library Bureau “Type 52” steel 
stacks — built to meet high standards 
of design and construction. 


Here’s what L. B. 
high standards give you 


e New, actual unit stack. Sections can 
be added to or taken away from any 
part of a range without disturbing 
books 

e Stack uprights 20% stronger on the 
major axis 

e Leveling clips attached to base 
brackets permit adjustment to con- 
form to irregularities of level, over- 
coming transverse sway 


e Rubber pad (Isomode) on bottom 
of stack upright to prevent skidding 
and to protect floor 

e Shelving which can be changed 
from 8” to 10” depth (and back again 
whenever necessary ) 

e More book space due to improved 
bracket design which also prevents 
“knifing” when books are placed 
on shelves 


An investment that protects itself 


Choose Library Bureau book stacks 
and you'll have dn investment that 
will pay steady dividends long after 
the original price has been forgot- 
ten. They give you so much for so 
little more. 


128 S. Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
2601 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 








More Books... 


than ever before, 
than anyone else 
in the West! 


And that means regl service—real sav- 
ings in time and money—to Arizona 
librarians. 


Let us help you with your library and 
book-purchasing problems. Our 50 years 
experience has given us a thorough 
understanding of library needs. 


Requests for discount schedules and 
quotations will be given prompt atten- 
tion. Orders will be filled immediately 
from the largest stock of trade and 
library books in the West. 


A. C. Vroman, Inc. 


Trade and Library Books of All Publishers 
383 South Pasadena Avenue Pasadena 2, California 
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ASLA EXECUTIVE BOARD REPORT 


The Executive Board of the Arizona State Library Associa- 
tion met at West Phoenix High School on May 2, 1953. There was 
a discussion and analysis of the possible reasons for the failure of 
the bill on activation of State Library Extension. A significant 
factor may have been that past action was directed to legislators 
rather than the people, with the assumption that the people 
throughout the state understood what extension service would 
mean to them. It was suggested that this year’s approach be made 
by educating the people on library extension service on a practical 
level. Following this suggestion, a motion was made and carried 
for the Association to share the expense of Mrs. Jeanette Mc- 
Garry’s trip to Prescott to aid in organizing a Friends of Libraries 
group there. Mrs. McGarry, a member of the Tucson branch, has 
been invited to Yavapai County in the fall. 


A letter from Mr. Chester Linscheid accepting the invita- 
tion of the ASLA to hold a joint meeting with New Mexico in 
1954 at Phoenix was read. Tentative dates are April 23-25th. 


It was recommended that the slate of officers and a sum- 
mary of Executive Board meetings be included in each issue of 
the ARIZONA LIBRARIAN. Another recommendation that an 
auditing committee be appointed to audit the books each year 
prior to the convention was made. 


A second motion passed for the Association to pay the ALA 
counselor's convention registration fee. The Board also discussed 
the possibility of the Association’s paying part of the mounting 
costs to officers of transportation to and from quarterly Board 
meetings. It was pointed out that during the present year with 
four members in Tucson and three in Phoenix, alternating trips 
to one town or the other could be financed for about five dollars 
a trip by the use of a single car. This would involve a total of 
twenty dollars per year, and will not cover any expenses except 
gasoline but even such an amount would relieve Board members 
of a part of what has become an increasingly heavy financial 
burden in the administration of your Association’s affairs. Wishing 
to take no action in the disposition of Association funds without 
the knowledge and consent of the members, we lay this proposi- 
tion before you herewith and ask you to indicate your approval 
or disapproval on the prepared post card which accompanies this 
issue of the ARIZONA LIBRARIAN. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 
ARIZONA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the Arizona State 
Library Association was held at the Hacienda del Sol in Tucson, 
Arizona, on April 11-12, 1953. Approximately seventy-five mem- 
bers attended the two day convention. Guest speakers for the 
general sessions were Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, Librarian, 
University of California at Los Angeles; and Dr. Fairfax Walkup, 
Department of English, University of Arizona. 


On Sunday morning, April 12th, the general business session 
convened with the President, Mrs. Gertrude Burt, presiding. Mrs. 
Burt welcomed all present and expressed her thanks to officers 
and committee members for the year. Mrs. Wilma Heisser, Treas- 
urer, reported a balance on hand of $989.08 as of April 12th. The 
treasurer's report was approved and accepted. 


Marguerite Pasquale, chairman of the Children and Young 
People’s Section, gave a report on a most successful meeting. A 
policy for action was outlined stating the duties and aims of the 
group. Mrs. E. B. Raudebaugh, chairman of the Public Library 
Section, reported an interesting program. Mrs. Marguerite Cooley 
represented the College and Special Library Section. All sec- 
tions announced their slate of officers for the coming year. 


Mrs. Lela Jenewein introduced the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution that the treasurer’s office be for the term of two 
years rather than one. Don Powell made a motion to accept the 
amendment; Jennie Welcome seconded; and the motion was 
carried. 

The ASLA Convention for 1954 was discussed. An invita- 
tion will be extended to the New Mexico Library Association. 
Miss Jane Hudgins, Librarian, Phoenix Public Library, offered 
the new library and auditorium for meetings. 
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Each library presents individual problems. For use 
where a changeable floor plan is desired, Ames offers 
Freestanding Steel Library Shelving. Where the book 
storage area is to be permanently located, Ames Multi- 
tier Bookstack construction should be considered. 


Without obligation, Ames’ experienced library equipment 
engineers will study your problems and recommend the 
equipment which meets your needs at the lowest possible 
cost. Your inquiries are invited. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street - San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Representatives in 
Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION - BOOKSTACK EQUIPMEN 











Mrs. Edith Kirby, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
presented the slate of officers for the coming year: 


President Patricia Paylore 
University of Arizona 


First Vice-President Dorothy Burge 
West Phoenix High School 


Second Vice-President Frances Fleming 
Phoenix Elementary Schools 


Secretary Gertrude Keuhl 
Carnegie Free Library, Tucson 


Treasurer ......... -essss+s------Mayone Burns 
Amphitheater Shea, Tuceon 


An unanimous ballot was cast for those nominated. Gertrude 
James, Phoenix Elementary Schools, will remain ALA Counselor. 
Mrs. Patience Golter reported that the AAUW is still sup- 
porting library extension, however, it will not be their main 
project for next year. Therefore, the Association should continue 
supporting and working for extension. Mr. Fleming Bennett made 
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a motion that the ASLA go on record as supporting the library 
extension bill and inform the Legislative Committee to that effect. 
Don Powell seconded the motion and it was carried. 


Mrs. Dixie Thompson made a motion to continue sponsoring 
federal aid for library extension and to instruct the federal of- 
ficers what Arizona is doing and what we need. Mrs. Margaret 
Spengler seconded the motion and it carried. 


Dorothy Burge stated that as many people as are eligible 
should join the ALA school librarians’ section because they can 
help support federal aid also.. 


Certification was then discussed. Mrs. Beth Rogers and 
Eugenia Fox, committee members, asked Mrs. Margaret Mc- 
Gowan to represent the committee. Mrs. Marion Glover recom- 
mended that the next committee make a check to find out how 
many librarians are listed as being on the administrative payroll. 


Mrs. Ada McCormick, editor of “Letter” magazine explained 
the purpose of their awards. She stated that suggestions for the 
awards should be sent to Lewis Steig, Librarian, University of 
Southern California. 


Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell thanked the ASLA for the op- 
portunity to speak before the group, and for the Arizona week- 
end. 


Motions were made to thank the following: Members of the 
AAUW for supporting library extension, and the manager and 
staff of the Hacienda del Sol for their hospitality and service. 

The following were elected to represent the various sections: 


PUBLIC AND COUNTY LIBRARIES 
Chairman—Mrs. Alma Elliott, Box 373, Ajo, Arizona 
Secretary—Mrs. Juliet Bilke, Carnegie Free Library, Rt. 9, 
Box 552, Tucson, Arizona 
COLLEGE AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Chairman—Mr. John Thayer, University of Arizona, 1472 E. 
2nd St., Tucson, Arizona 
Secretary—Miss Marian Wittenberger, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital, Phoenix, Arizona 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Chairman—Mr. Ernest Flotow, Nogales High School, 527 
Crawford St., Nogales, Arizona 
(He will appoint a secretary ) 
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ALA CONVENTION 


Los Angeles became the national center of librarianship 
June 21-27 when more than 4,000 librarians from all parts of 
America attended the 72nd annual conference of the American 
Library Association, at the Statler and Biltmore Hotels. 

Theme of the conference was: “America Looks West.” Robert 
Bingham Downs, Director of the University of Illinois Libraries 
and Library School, President of ALA explaining the significance 
of the theme, declared: 

“From the days of the earliest discoverers and explorers 
until today’s emigrants to California or the Pacific Northwest, 
America has always looked West. As long ago as 1833, the dis- 
cerning French traveler de Tocqueville commented, “This gradual 
and continuous progress of the European race toward the Rocky 
Mountains has the solemnity of a providential event.’ The impact 
of the West on the American imagination, on .our history and 
literature are nearly incalculable. It is the land of striking con- 
trasts, of endless frontiers, and of enduring potentialities, ex- 
panding from the Alleghenies in the era of our pioneer forebears 
to the Orient in our own day. 


Gaylords PREBOUND 


Since 1896 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES JUVENILE 
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“How appropriate it is then for the American Library Asso- 
ciation, as it planned its 1953 conference in a great western city, 
to adopt the slogan, “America Look West’. In these words are 
epitomized the highest aims of a profession representing the 
ever-widening horizon of the book and the aspirations of the 
human mind. So long as men’s bodies and spirits are free and 
untrammeled, America will continue to look West.” 


More than 200 meetings on all phases of librarianship sur- 
rounded three general sessions which presented outstanding 
speakers. At the first general session, June 22, Erle Stanley 
Gardner, noted best-selling mystery writer, discussed “The Scope 
and Function of Escape Fiction,” and also set forth his views on 
the need for public recognition of the librarian as “the only dis- 
interested custodian of literary integrity.” 


Speakers at the second general session, June 24, were Jay 
Monaghan, distinguished historian and Lincoln scholar who is 
special consultant for the Wyles Collection of Lincolniana at the 
University of California Library; and William B, Ready, Chief 
of the Acquisition Division of the Stanford University Libraries. 
Mr. Monaghan discussed “The West in Fiction,” and Mr. Ready, 
“Books of the West.’ 
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At the third general session, June 26, Chet Huntly, one of 
the best-known radio and TV news commentators, spoke on “The 
Challenge to Free Reporting.” Mr. Huntly has been heard by 
many millions during the last 17 years. He is the 1942 winner of 
the noted George Peabody News Award as well as other cita- 
tions for his programs. The Radio News Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia voted him the best commentator on the West Coast in 
1950 and 1952. 

Mr. Downs presided over the conference until the final ses- 
sion, when Flora B. Ludington, Mt. Holyoke College Librarian, 
who was first vice-president and president-elect of ALA, was 
installed as president. Co-chairmen of the conference were John 
D. Henderson, Librarian, Los Angeles County Public Library; 
and Harold L. Hamill, Librarian, Los Angeles Public Library. 

The seven divisions of the ALA which held special sessions 
during the conference are: American Association of School Li- 
brarians, Association of College and Reference Libraries, Division 
of Cataloging and Classification, Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People, Hospital Libraries Division, Library Edu- 
cation Division, and Public Libraries Division. 





REPORT ON SCHOOL LIBRARY 
CERTIFICATION 


By Marcaret McGowan, Librarian 
Glendale Union High School 


The subcommittee of the State Board of Education met April 
17th, with W. Fred Miller as chairman. The meeting opened with 
the reading of two letters of protest from school superintendents 
who were opposed to certification of school librarians for ele- 
mentary schools saying it sounded like “closed shop.” It was un- 
fortunate that the question of certification of school nurses and 
school librarians came up at the same time. 

The superintendents present felt that certification of school 
librarians would create a hardship for the smaller elementary 
schools at this time of shortage of both teachers and librarians. 
The matter was referred to the Arizona Association of School 
Administrators, to the presidents of the State University and to 
the State College at both Tempe and Flagstaff. This was done 
in order to obtain training of school librarians in the state. They 
felt it was unfair to require certification.in the state without 
facilities for said training. 
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Perhaps the publicity received concerning the shortages of 
school librarians will be advantageous to the profession as a 
whole. It was suggested that the elementary school librarians take 
an active part in this committee, and that before the group meets 
again with the State Board there should be several letters from 
superintendents who approve certification of school librarians. 





Say you saw it in the LIBRARIAN 





NEWS AROUND THE STATE 


GLENDALE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY... 

Margaret Spengler of A.S.C., Tempe, will be the librarian at 
Sunnyslope High School next year. Mrs. Ethyln Rolfe is now 
Gwinett County librarian at Lawrenceville, Georgia. Mrs. Mar- 
garet McGowan will be at U.S.C. for the post-session during 
August. 

CARNEGIE FREE LIBRARY, TUCSON ... 

Patrons of the Children’s Room are whitewashing the ‘fence 
for Tom Sawyer this summer in their reading club for inter- 
mediates. As a special treat, they are having movie and record 
programs every two weeks. The “Come and Read” club is a re- 
peat from last year at the request of many mothers of primary 
students. The pre-school story hour is continuing through the 
summer months. Elizabeth Blackburn was appointed to the posi- 
tion of assistant reference librarian, and Marion Cleveland to a 
full time position as senior loan desk assistant. Both appoint- 
ments were effective April Ist. There are specialized reading 
activities in the Young Adult Teen-age Room for the summer. 
BENSON WOMEN’S CLUB LIBRARY... 

Considerable progress has been made this past year by the 
library. They have a full time paid librarian, and the number of 
books for rental has almost reached the 5,000 mark. One of the 
highlights of the season was a silver tea with Rosemary Taylor 
as guest. During June the annual rummage sale for the library 
was held. The aid of the City Council and the Apache Powder 
Company, in addition to patron memberships and regular mem- 
bers, has been enlisted, and they are looking forward to another 
successful year. 
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FLAGSTAFF PUBLIC LIBRARY . 

Mrs. E. B. Raudebaugh reports that the City Council has 
allowed the full increase of the budget requested by the Flagstaff 
Public Library. The plans for opening a summer branch in East 
Flagstaff are progressing, and by fall a section of the library will 
be available for the use of high school students. 

ROOSEVELT SCHOOL LIBRARY, PHOENIX... 

Mrs. Beulah Smith has accepted the position of librarian at 
Roosevelt’s new Sunland School. Mrs. Smith has been a class- 
room teacher at Roosevelt school for several years. She is a grad- 
uate of Arizona State College and has taken library science 
courses there. 

MESA PUBLIC LIBRARY... 

The librarian of the Mesa Public Library, Mrs. Lucile Pome- 
roy and the members of the Mesa Library Board held an open 
house at the Library on Sunday afternoon, April 19th, in connec- 
tion with Mesa’s Diamond Jubilee Celebration. On display were 
many household articles, clothing, books and magazines, old news- 
papers, musical instruments, etc., used by early pioneers. Mrs. 
Bertha Kleinman, well known author and poe tess, and the only 
charter member of the L ibrary Board now living in- Mesa, was 
the guest of honor. 





SIXTY YEARS OF PROVEN SERVICE 


This year we celebrate our sixtieth year in the book- 
binding business. We are here to celébrate this occa- 
sion because we have proven our service to you 
librarians. We have tried to give you the best in bind- 
ing at the lowest possible price 


She Dieter Bookbinding (2. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA LIBRARY .. . 


Mrs. Margarette Landon, Circulation Assistant, has been 
granted a six-months’ leave of absence to join her husband at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground in Maryland where he is stationed as 
a reserve officer. Her place will be taken by Mrs. Minchen Strang 
(B.A., University of Southern California, 1945), whose experience 
includes the position of Psychometrist at the Student Counseling 
Center, UCLA, and work in the circulation department of UCLA’s 
library. Mrs. Beth Carl, Catalog Assistant, resigned her position 
as of June 15th, to make her home in Phoenix. Her position has 
been filled by Miss Mary Blakeley (B.S.L.S., George Peabody ), 
formerly an assistant in the Reference Department.’ Mrs. Lutie 
Higley, Reference Librarian, has been elected Journal Corres- 
— for the Arizona Chapter of the honor society of Phi 

Kappa Phi. The University Library’s Reference staff is indexing 
the Arizona Daily Star, beginning with 1953. The Star will issue 
the index annually for distribution throughout the state. 


How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money ! 


VMP Library Stacks, Equipment and 
Conveyors function in America’s 
newest most modern libraries . . . large 
and small. 


By utilizing the unmatched skill 

and experience of Virginia Metal 

Products you secure greatest bene- 

fits in new construction or remodel- : 

ing. Of rugged, durable steel, VMP Free-standing carrel units and MOBILWALL 
bookstacks and equipment never study room. 

warp, sag, crack or change dimen- 22raii 

sion. 
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library bookstack 
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Yours without obli- = 
gation. Virginia Met- University of Houston, Houston, Texas. U-Bar 
al Products, Inc., shelves. Tilting reference shelves. 
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